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Reciprocal Trade—Symbol of Economic Cooperation 


Hearings on reciprocal trade have been concluded in 
the Senate Finance Committee and soon the bill H.R. 
1612 to extend the Trade Agreements Act for 3 years 
will come to the Senate floor for vote. The kind of trade 
bill that is passed will indicate the trend and temper of 
the 82nd Congress toward world problems. 

A trend appeared when the House extended the Trade 
Agreements Act on Feb. 7. Four amendments added 
to the bill place emphasis on protecting the U.S. pro- 
ducer and on limiting imports. The House seemed to 
lose sight of the basic principle that the welfare of the 
USS. is inevitably tied to the international community, 
and the USS. loses in the end if imports are restricted. 

The Senate hearings have not gone well for supporters 
of reciprocal trade. Over 50 commercial agents com- 
plained about foreign competition though, as yet, there 
is no proof that imports have hurt these industries. 
Fewer than 15 groups advocating international coopera- 
tion have testified. 


Amendments: Explanation and Objection 


Those endorsing reciprocal trade oppose the House 
amendments because they weaken the program and also 
because they will be difficult to administer. 

In the “Peril Point” amendment, the Tariff Commis- 
sion would have to determine a minimum tariff rate 
beyond which, in the opinion of the Tariff Commission, 
an American industry might suffer from import competi- 
tion. It is almost impossible to state a specific point 
below which such injury would occur. Yet this would 
be a necessary step preliminary to any future trade agree- 
ments conference. If the U.S. negotiators went beyond 
this peril point in a trade agreement, the President 
would be required to report the case to Congress. 

Under the escape clause written into all trade agree- 
ments since 1943, an industry which believed foreign 
competition had hurt its business applied to the Tariff 
Commission for an investigation; an investigation was 
only granted if the situation seemed to warrant it. Under 
the proposed escape clause amendment every complaint 
would receive a full-scale investigation, a long and ex- 
pensive process. If an investigation was held and the 
findings showed no injury had occurred, the Tariff Com- 
mission would still be required to publish a peril point. 
The amendment also gives criteria by which injury to 
an American producer would be measured. These 
criteria are: a decline in sales, a downward trend in pro- 


duction and employment, and an increase in inventory 
attributable in part to import competition. Yet such 
occurrences often exist regardless of imports. 

The “agricultural” amendment states that no further 
concessions on agricultural commodities can be given 
unless the sales price of the imported commodity exceeds 
the level of price support accorded to that commodity. 
Such a provision could prevent almost all farm goods 
from being the subject of a tariff concession. 

The “anti-Communist” amendment states that no 
future trade concession will apply to a country under 
the domination of the Soviet Union. Usually all coun- 
tries receive the benefit of a trade concession as a result 
of the practice to give all nations equal treatment. Politi- 
cal, not economic, consideration forms the basis of this 
amendment. U.S. trade with Communist countries is 
negligible but the amendment would cause the U.S. to 
violate the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) as Czechoslovakia is a member. 


Importance of Reciprocal Trade 


Originally the reciprocal trade program was devised 
to expand world trade and thus enlarge the foreign mar- 
kets for U.S. goods. From 1934 until World War II 
nations did reduce their trade barriers and a spirit of 
economic cooperation began to exist. 

Today, however, the situation has changed. The ne- 
cessity for the U.S. to import has become just as, if not 
more, important than the need to export. If the USS. 
does not do its utmost to allow foreign goods into the 
domestic market, other nations will never be able to earn 
sufficient dollars to pay for our exported materials. The 
Reciprocal Trade program is a necessary partner of the 
European Recovery program. In the latter, the U.S. 
offered to help European nations recover from the eco- 
nomic devastation of war, but said our aid would end 
as soon as they could help themselves. After three years 
of ERP aid, European production is high and ERP 
countries need to sell their products abroad. 

If the U.S. citizen was willing to be taxed to foster 
European recovery, then at this stage U.S. producers, 
both management and labor, ought to allow European 
goods to compete with their own in the U.S. The re- 
ciprocal trade program is the mechanism to allow trade 
to flow from all countries. The U.S. should not curtail 
this flow by weakening the program with restrictive 
amendments. 
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In December, the President requested a renewal of 
1941 Act for the duration of tl ‘ 


he wanted to be able to set up new defense agencies not 
covered by the Defense Production Act and to reorganize 


the defense activities of the government rapidly. 

Congress, however, considered that such a broad dele- 
gation of power to the President was unwarranted short 
of an all-out war. It wanted to guard jealously its right 
to pass on major reorganizations. The outcome was 
Senate passage of S. 101, an amendment to the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1949. By the 1949 Act, the President can 
submit plans for the creation, reorganization and consoli- 
dation of new agencies which go into effect permanently 
at the end of 60 days unless either House disapproves. 

S. 101 would cut the time in which Congress might 
register disapproval of a defense-connected temporary 
reorganization plan from 60 to 18 days. In this way, 
Congress would retain the ultimate say in reorganization 
but would be forced to act speedily. The bill also pro- 
vided for two new areas which reorganizations could 
cover. The Chief Executive could first request that one 
agency be permitted to share the functions of another 
and second, that arrangements be made for a defense 
agency to come in and use the facilities, personnel and 
services of any other agency. 

When the bill got to the House, it was unexpectedly 
defeated by a roll-call vote of 227 to 167 (Cong. Record, 
3/13/51, p. 2047). Before the final vote, amendments 
had been adopted changing the waiting period to 25 
days, modifying the vote requirement to a simple ma- 
jority instead of a majority of all of the members of either 
House, and exempting the Army Corps of Engineers 
from provisions of the bill. Opponents argued that the 
bill would have given the President too much power, 
that there did not appear to be a need for such haste 
in reorganizing, and that it could have opened the door 
to new programs previously turned down by Congress. 
The bill, however, specifically prohibited this. 


Reorganization is generally considered a fine thing— 
least for the other fellow. Reforming ourselves is far 
ore difficult. That is why the Reorganization of Con- 
ess in 1946 was especially noteworthy. Congress took 
good look at itself and said goodbye to many long- 


‘valued privileges so that the public business might be 


expedited. 

As in the case of other reform efforts, however, there 
were several habits which Congress couldn’t quite give 
up. Now, for the second time since the passage of the 
bill the Senate and House Committees on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments are going to review some 
of these matters and it is possible that the good work 
started in 1946 may go forward. 

Major points to be considered include: 


The development of a fair code of conduct for com- 
mittee hearings. This would involve setting up proce- 
dures so that Congressional committees can get the in- 
formation they need to legislate wisely without subjecting 
witnesses to indignities or resorting to sensationalism. 


The use of special committees in both Houses. ‘The 
function of special committees (9 during the 81st Con- 
gress) will be scrutinized in the light of the Reorganiza- 
tion Act which outlined the functions of the standing 
committees broadly enough to encompass most Con- 
gressional business. 


Limiting Senate debate. The filibuster will again be 
considered and means sought to curb it. One way is to 
insist that Senate speeches be relevant to the bill under 


_ discussion. Another way of handling the filibuster is to 


amend Senate rules to cut off debate by a simple majority. 
Any such attempts, however, will be bitterly contested. 


Strengthening legislative control of the budget. One 
bill to be considered would establish a Joint Committee 
on the Budget. Working closely with the Appropria- 
tions Committees of both Houses, the new Committee 
would continue the process started under the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of looking at income and expenditures at the 
same time. The Committee would also seek means for 
cutting federal spending. 
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* CURRENT LEGISLATION x 


Reciprocal Trade* (H. R. 1612): The League testified on 
March 6 before the Senate Finance Committee supporting 
renewal of the Act without the four House amendments 
(Congressional Statement 3/6/51). (See above.) 


Aid to India (H. R. 3017): This bill is awaiting action by 
the House Rules Committee. 


Defense Reorganization Act of 1951. (See above.) 
D. C. Home Rule (S. 656*): On March 5, the Senate hear- 


ings were concluded. A report has not been issued. 


22nd Amendment: This amendment, passed by the Con- 
gress in 1947, limits a President to two elected terms, or 
one if he has served half or more of his predecessor’s term. 
Mr. Truman is specifically exempted. Approval of three 
fourths of the state legislatures is necessary for ratification of 
a Constitutional amendment. The 36th state ratified on Feb. 
26 making the 22nd amendment law. 


Rent Control (S. J. Res. 39): On March 13, the Senate 
voted to extend rent control through June 30, 1951. 


Troops to Europe: On March 14, the Senate Foreign Rela- 


tions and Armed Services Committees reported two identical 
Resolutions to the Senate (S. Res. 99 and S. Con. Res. 18) in 
lieu of S. Res. 8 which had been introduced by Sen. Wherry 
(R., Neb.). S. Res. 99 requires Senate action alone. The 
Concurrent Resolution requires House approval. Both are 
advisory opinions without force of law. 

The resolutions endorse the decision to station abroad such 
units as constitute “our fair share of the forces needed for 
the joint defense of the North Atlantic area.” Included is 
(1) a proposal by Sen. Smith (R., N_J.) requiring “Con- 
gressional approval of any policy requiring the assignment 
of American troops abroad” and (2) proposals by Sen. Lodge 
(R., Mass.) that our understanding is “the major contribu- 
tion to the ground forces . . . should be made by the Euro- 
pean members of the North Atlantic Treaty” and that “the 
Senate . .. approves... plans...to send four addi- 
tional divisions of ground forces to Europe.” 


* Indicates League support. 
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